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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BRITISH LABOR 

MOVEMENT 

Observers in other countries nearly always find the British labor 
movement hard to understand. Above all else, they find it diffi- 
cult to reconcile the enormous strength which British trade union- 
ism appears to possess with the small accomplishment for which 
it has been responsible in the political field. Perhaps an under- 
standing of this is less difficult for the American observer than 
for the observer from the Continent of Europe, since in some 
respects the American labor movement has the same character- 
istics. But whereas the avoidance of politics, or at least of defi- 
nite political action, by the American trade union movement seems 
to be a result of deliberate policy, the British labor movement, in- 
cluding the great majority of the big unions, is active in politics, 
but has hitherto produced comparatively small effect. Even in 
the industrial field, the accomplishments of trade unionism gene- 
rally seem to the outside observer meager in comparison with 
the strength which the movement seems to possess. 

It will perhaps be held that I am expressing the view of a 
theorist when I say that in my opinion this weakness is the 
result of a lack of conscious theory or idealism. The British labor 
movement suffers as well as gains from having been the first of 
the great modern labor movements. It has had longer to grow, 
and in some respects this has given it great additional strength ; 
but at the same time it has acquired many of the characteristics 
of old institutions. There is much in it that survives although 
it has lost its value, and it is almost as much hampered by vested 
interests as any other great institution of long standing. It is 
natural that Great Britain, as the first in time among the great 
industrial nations, should have first developed a strong trade union 
movement; and it was inevitable that, developing thus early, 
British trade unionism should have about it all the marks of 
gradual and experimental growth. The contrast, for ex- 
ample, between trade unionism in Germany or Belgium and 
trade unionism in Great Britain is extremely sharp. The German 
trade union movement and the Belgian trade union movement are 
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alike things created after a certain model, forming coherent 
systems in which each union and each organ of government finds 
its appointed place. This is because they were largely created 
as the result of a conscious theory of labor organization, and 
have behind them the lessons learned from the previous experience 
of Great Britain. British trade unionism, on the other hand, 
has grown up very gradually with progressive modifications de- 
signed to adjust it to changing circumstances. It has met diffi- 
culties as they have arisen, not, as a rule, in the light of a con- 
scious or comprehensive theory, but in an opportunist spirit, and 
in the confidence that "sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." 

A very few examples will be enough to make this point clear. 
Trade unionism in the middle of the last century was almost 
entirely confined, apart from one or two industries, to skilled 
crafts. The trade union leaders of that period generally regarded 
the creation of stable combinations among the less skilled workers 
as a quite visionary idea. It seemed to them that the skilled crafts 
alone had sufficient intelligence, sufficient community of interest, 
and sufficient power for common action to be able to form effective 
organizations. The coming of socialism in the early eighties in- 
troduced for the first time a theory of a wider character. 

The Dock Strike of 1889 and the other strikes of that period 
proved the possibility at least of temporary combination among 
the less skilled workers, but even when the new movement of organ- 
ization was at its height the leaders of the established trade unions 
of skilled craftsmen shook their heads, and announced that in a 
few years at longest the wave of organization would pass, and 
the unskilled relapse again into chaos. The established unions 
showed no tendency to widen their ranks to admit the unskilled. 
They might sometimes lend a helping hand to the unskilled in a 
particular struggle; but they regarded the efforts of the unskilled 
for emancipation, if not with indifference, at least with consider- 
able skepticism. The result was that the unskilled workers were 
necessarily driven to form new combinations of their own, apart 
from those of the skilled workers, and dominated in a far greater 
degree by the newer ideas, and particularly by the socialism which 
was then, for the first time, becoming popular. The work begun 
by the Social-Democratic Federation and William Morris's Social- 
ist League was soon taken up on a larger scale by the Inde- 
pendent Labour party ; but for a long while still the skilled unions 
remained aloof, and, though they admitted the unskilled to the 
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Trades Union Congress, were by no means converted easily to the 
new ideas. 

Nevertheless, the new ideas did by degrees make headway. The 
Trades Union Congress began to pass more and more socialistic 
resolutions, until gradually the obvious distinctions between unions 
of skilled and less skilled workers became less marked, and the 
acrimonious disputations of the congress in the early nineties 
became only a memory. Organization among the less skilled 
workers did, indeed, to some extent recede; but it soon became 
clear that, even if the great wave of organization of 1889 had 
been partly temporary, at any rate the general labor unions, in- 
cluding the unskilled workers, had come to stay and must be 
recognized as an integral part of trade unionism. 

With this recognition, however, the distinction did not dis- 
appear; the unskilled workers remained for the most part organ- 
ized in separate societies. These societies, when they became form- 
ally established, themselves took on much of the narrowness of 
the craft unions, and lack of skill itself came to be regarded, in 
the minds of many of the leaders of the general labor unions, as 
almost a craft. The General Labour Union became a craft union 
of workers without craft. 

The absorption of the less skilled into the ranks of trade union- 
ism represented a big advance; but, as we have seen, it did not 
annihilate distinctions, but merely created a new one. The trade 
union movement remained, even after the absorption of the less 
skilled, not so much a single organization of the whole working 
class as a vast complexity of independent organizations united 
on a certain limited range of general issues, but still regarding 
one another on many questions with considerable suspicion and 
mutual intolerance. 

This position largely remains at the present time. The trade 
union movement in Great Britain is still without coherence or 
system in its organization; it still consists of about 1,100 sep- 
arate trade unions, coordinated and federated in many different 
ways, but still competing and overlapping to a most regrettable 
extent. Demarcation disputes between skilled trades concerning 
the class of work which each trade claims as its own are regret- 
tably frequent, and in the matter of membership not only are 
"demarcation" disputes constantly arising as to the particular 
union which a given class of workers ought to join, but there are 
in many cases half a dozen different unions endeavoring to 
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organize exactly the same class of workers. The effect of this 
weakness upon labor in the industrial sphere is too obvious to 
call for mention. In the industries in which the overlapping is 
worst there are always a sufficient number of internal quarrels 
in progress to make common action in the face of the employers 
exceedingly difficult. This applies particularly to the engineer- 
ing industry, which has been the storm center of the last few years. 

Moreover, the outstanding feature in trade union development 
during the war period has been the renewed growth of the general 
labor unions. This was, indeed, in full swing before the war, 
and dates from the beginning of the years of industrial unrest 
from 1911 onwards; but after a temporary check at the begin- 
ning of the war the process of growth has gone on with increasing 
rapidity. The Workers' Union, the most hustling of all the gen- 
eral labor unions, has grown from a membership of 5,000 in 1910 
to one of at least 350,000 at the present time. The growth in 
other cases has not been quite so startling as this ; but the big 
general labor unions have considerably more than doubled their 
membership during this period. 

Along with this growth has gone a renewal of the sharp dis- 
tinction between skilled and unskilled. The general labor unions 
are now united in a federation — the National Federation of Gene- 
ral Workers — which has a membership of well over 700,000. This 
body is putting forward with increasing vigor the claims of the 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers, and is coming more and more 
into conflict with the vested interests and claims of the skilled 
craftsmen. Some observers hold that this conflict is destined to 
become more and more acute in a few years, but although the 
position is difficult, and undoubtedly the unity of the trade union 
movement is to some extent threatened by it, the present writer 
does not take any such alarmist view. There is nothing in the 
conflict of opinion between the general labor unions and the skilled 
craftsmen that could not be settled with ease by the application 
of a little reasonableness on both sides. Whether this reasonable- 
ness will be forthcoming no doubt depends very largely on the 
conditions prevailing immediately after the war; but, if these 
two sections of the workers can be reconciled (and such a recon- 
ciliation to be complete must of course include the women work- 
ers), the strength of the trade union movement will be enormously 
increased by it. 

As in all other countries in which trade unionism has grown 
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strong, disputes concerning the basis of trade union organization 
have become increasingly frequent in recent years. The quarrel 
between craft unionism and industrial unionism will be familiar 
to readers in the United States of America, since they have seen 
a similar quarrel in progress inside the American Federation of 
Labor. British trade unionism has been dominated in the past 
by the craft unionist tendency, the legacy, as we have seen, of 
the early development of the movement in Great Britain ; but there 
are certain groups which have long been organized on lines nearer 
akin to industrial than to craft organization. The miners, for 
instance, although it is only in recent years that they have become 
explicitly industrial in theory and practice, have always tended 
towards union by industry, while on the railways from the start 
a similar tendency has existed. In recent years, however, this 
tendency has become conscious in both theory and practice, and 
both the Miners' Federation in Great Britain, which is by far the 
strongest single industrial organization in Great Britain, and the 
National Union of Railwaymen, founded in 1913 by a fusion of 
three of the five railway unions, stand definitely at the present 
time for the industrial principle. On the other side are arrayed 
craft unions of very various types, from the closely knit craft 
organizations of the textile workers to the strong but overlapping 
and highly sectionalized societies in the metal trades. The craft 
unions in the cotton industry are indeed not craft unions in 
quite the same sense as those of the metal workers, since between 
them they do include the vast majority of the whole personnel 
of the industry. There is in the textile industry, as a rule, no 
sharp distinction of skilled and unskilled; and the main crafts, 
taken together, make up the great bulk of the industrial per- 
sonnel. In the metal industries, on the other hand, there is a 
sharp division between skilled and unskilled ; and the skilled work- 
ers, recruited by apprenticeship and highly jealous of their posi- 
tion as craftsmen, are, as a rule, clearly distinguished from the 
less skilled workers or handymen, who pass through no such defi- 
nite period of apprentice training. It is true that with the de- 
velopment of large-scale machine production this distinction has 
become in some cases blurred; but this blurring has so far re- 
flected itself in trade union organization only to the extent of 
intensifying disputes between the two groups, without producing 
any reconciliation between them. There are many advocates in 
the engineering trade unions and in the general labor unions of 
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"union by industry," including skilled and unskilled alike in the 
same organization; but we are still a long way from the realiza- 
tion of these hopes by the creation of industrial unions. The 
vested interests and prejudices of the skilled on the one side, and 
the less skilled on the other, form for the present an effective 
barrier to such a fusion of interests. 

This may seem a gloomy picture of the present position 
of British trade unionism. Let me say that the gloom is largely 
apparent. Viewed from the standpoint of any theoretical system, 
the British trade union movement is merely an appalling chaos 
of contending atoms. In practice, however, many of the separate 
unions possess very great strength, and the internecine disputes 
between them are not pushed to the point of endangering the 
common good to any serious extent. Exposition in theory invari- 
ably stresses the chaos ; practical experience brings out far more 
clearly the solidity of the organization. 

It has been necessary to enter at some length into the general 
character of British trade unionism because an understanding of 
its character is of fundamental importance for an understanding 
of British labor, either in its industrial or in its political activ- 
ities. It has been the essence of the British labor movement in 
the past that it has had no conscious or comprehensive policy, 
and this opportunism has been carried no less into the political 
than into the industrial field. The very entry of labor into pol- 
itics was largely a matter of chance. The earlier labor members 
went into Parliament, not as a separate party, but as Liberal 
members who were at the same time, in some curious way, labor 
men. Gradually, as the numbers of these Liberal-Labor members 
of Parliament increased, they came to form a Parliamentary 
group, and finally in 1899 the growth in power of the socialist 
movement succeeded in forcing upon the Trades Union Congress 
the establishing of a distinctively labor political organization. 
The Labour Representation Committee, as it was then called, was 
formed in 1899, and played its part in the "khaki" election of 
1900. It was not, however, until 1906 that the Labour party, as 
it had then become, counted for anything on the floor of the 
House of Commons. 

It is worth while to pause for a moment to ask what this new- 
born, or reborn, party was like in 1906. First, there still re- 
mained outside it, and allied with the Liberal party, seventeen 
members of Parliament who belonged to the Miners' Federation 
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of Great Britain. These members acted with the Labour party 
to a considerable extent on industrial questions; but they had no 
formal connection with it, until in 1908 the Miners' Federation 
finally decided to throw in its lot with the Labour party. Even 
then several of the miners' members of Parliament refused to 
accept the leading of the federation, broke away from their col- 
leagues, and remained attached to the Liberal party, and even 
since that date miners' M.P.'s have been returned to the House 
of Commons as Liberals in at least two cases. 

Secondly, apart from this continued disunity in the ranks of 
labor, the Labour party itself consisted of very heterogeneous ele- 
ments. At one extreme were the Socialists represented by the 
Independent Labour party, at the other the much larger body of 
trade union members representing great industrial organizations. 
The party did, indeed, achieve a temporary coherence at the 
time of the 1906 elections, on account of the threat to the whole 
fabric of trade unionism contained in the Taff Vale decision, by 
which the right to strike, if it was not taken away, was at least 
rendered largely ineffective. But this coherence by no means ex- 
tended over the whole field of political action. There were still 
many points on which the Labour party had not a common policy ; 
and even in regard to more distinctively industrial issues, each 
member still tended to look at political questions from the point 
of view, not so much of the community or of his own class, as 
of his own trade and of the organization he represented. This 
atomism of labor has often been expressed in the term "trade- 
consciousness." It has been said that the Labour party was not 
"class-conscious," it was only "trade-conscious." And there was, 
indeed, a considerable element of truth in the suggestion. 

The reason is obvious, and is the very reason to which I have 
pointed several times already. Except on occasional issues, labor 
as a whole can unite only if it takes as its basis a comprehensive 
policy based upon a definite social theory. This the Labour party 
was hardly more ready to do than the trade unions themselves, 
and it reflected in the political sphere the opportunism and the 
so-called practicality of the industrial leaders. It is true that 
the socialist element in the party, represented by the Independent 
Labour party, does possess to a certain extent a constructive 
theory, and that this theory does impress itself upon the whole 
party to a limited extent; but there are causes which have made 
the influence of the Independent Labour party and of the Fabians 
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neither so far-reaching nor so penetrating as the circumstances 
of internal politics required. 

In fact, the theory of the I. L. P. and the Fabian Society 
was exclusively political; they tended to regard all social 
questions from the point of view almost entirely of legislation 
and administration; in their eyes the cure for all social 
evils seemed to lie in the passing of the right laws by Par- 
liament, and their administration in the right way. This is per- 
haps more especially true of the Fabian Society; but it is true 
also in a considerable degree of the Independent Labour party, 
upon which the doctrines of Fabianism had impressed themselves 
to a very considerable extent. The result was that in the Labour 
party there were two sections contending for mastery — the so- 
called socialist wing, and the trade union wing. The socialist wing 
had a theory which was too narrow in its appeal to convert the 
trade unionists; the trade unionists, for the most part, had no 
theory at all, and in many cases were only with difficulty to be 
distinguished from Liberals. 

This dualism has dogged the Labour party from the very be- 
ginning, and has made itself felt in an even greater degree during 
the period of the war. The whole attitude of the Independent 
Labour party group during the war has differed from that of the 
trade unionists in exactly the way that might have been antici- 
pated. Right or wrong, the I. L. P. has thought first of ques- 
tions of principle, whereas the trade union group has still pro- 
ceeded on a policy of opportunism. 

Let us now try to look at the prospects of the party in the 
period which will follow the return of peace. Many and con- 
flicting are the opinions on this subject which have been expressed 
by the various members and sections inside the party itself. Some 
have foretold the definite breakdown of the socialist and trade 
union alliance, and the appearance of two, if not more, distinct 
parties professing to speak for labor on the floor of the House 
of Commons. Indeed, until about a year ago it did seem that 
this outcome was highly probable; for the tension between the 
two sections was continually increasing, and was completed by 
the entry of labor representatives into the Lloyd George govern- 
ment. But during the past year a change has come over the 
position, and there has been a tendency amongst the more far- 
seeing elements on both sides to concentrate attention upon the 
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securing of united action commanding the assent of the largest 
possible majority of any sections of the party. 

Unity was the keynote both of the Blackpool Trades Union 
Congress of September, 1917, and of the Labour Party Confer- 
ence at Nottingham in January, 1918. The division of the party 
on the question of the Stockholm Conference was met, not by either 
side forcing an issue entirely favorable to itself, but by a com- 
promise which commanded at least the assent, if not the enthu- 
siasm, of both sections. 

Of this desire for unity the "New Labour party" is the first 
fruit. The passing of the Representation of the People act, early 
in 1918, has confronted all sections of the community with an 
entirely new political situation, and it has become obviously neces- 
sary to recast political organizations if they are to correspond 
in any degree with the present needs. The reorganization of the 
party to fit it for its new task is being carried through in the 
face of very considerable difficulties ; but there would seem to be 
no doubt, for the present at least, that the desire for unity among 
all the important sections is so strong that the reorganization 
will be successfully accomplished without serious difficulty. 

The situation with which the labor movement was confronted 
was briefly this : the Representation of the People act placed upon 
the electors' roll at least 5,000,000 women, and at least 2,000,000 
additional men voters. Clearly the existing machinery of trade 
unionism and of the socialist societies, which had been inadequate 
to cover even the old electorate, was quite inadequate to the new 
situation. The party had the choice between preserving its formal 
organization at the cost of failing to appeal to the new electors, 
and remodelling itself upon lines which would admit and attract 
the greatest possible number of these electors. Even those who 
regarded with considerable apprehension any further departure 
from the trade union basis of the party were compelled by force 
of circumstances to agree that drastic reorganization must be 
carried through. 

It is indeed the case that the reorganization to some extent 
follows lines which had often been advocated even before the war. 
Advocates of Labour party reform had often dwelt upon the phe- 
nomenon which we have already noted — the "trade consciousness" 
of each particular group inside the Labour party — and its effects 
upon the "class consciousness," or "community consciousness" of 
the party as a whole. It had often been suggested that this could 
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to some extent be remedied by either or both of two methods : 
first, by a concentration of the funds of the party so as to place 
a larger proportion at the disposal, not of any particular trade 
union or other affiliated body, but at the disposal of the party as 
a whole ; and, secondly, by the strengthening of local labor organ- 
izations, and the devolution of greater power upon the local labor 
parties. It is principally along the second of these lines that the 
actual reorganization is proceeding. The local labor parties, 
under the new constitution, become considerably more powerful, 
and also to some extent change their character. Individual men 
and women sympathetic to the labor cause, but not necessarily 
connected with any of the affiliated bodies, are to be allowed 
to become individual members of the local labor parties, which 
are to constitute special constituency organizations, ward com- 
mittees, and the like, for the purpose both of conducting national 
and local elections and of stimulating interest in the party and 
knowledge of its principles in the widest possible degree. This 
proposal was criticized in some trade union circles on several 
different grounds : on the ground that as the unions pay the piper 
they were entitled to call the tune; on the ground that it would 
admit non-unionists into the party, and on the ground that it was 
merely another way by which the "intellectuals" hoped to stam- 
pede labor. It has nevertheless been endorsed by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the party, and has now become the official policy. 
None of the unions went so far as to oppose it when the time 
for a decision arrived. 

The pivot, then, of the new Labour party organization is the 
local Labour party, which is to consist, in future, both of affiliated 
trade union, socialist, and other labor bodies, and of individual 
men and women, who may or may not be themselves trade unionists 
or socialists. Clearly this opens the door, as both critics and 
supporters have pointed out, to those persons who are known as 
"intellectuals," and these "intellectuals" will have an opportunity 
at last of making their opinions strongly felt in the local labor 
organizations. At the same time the new constitution is to a 
certain extent a compromise. Although it strengthens the power 
of the local labor parties, and admits individual men and women 
to them, and through them to representation upon the executive 
committee of the party, at the same time it leaves the decision 
of questions of policy in the hands of the great trade unions, 
which will still have an overwhelmingly preponderating vote at 
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the conferences of the party which finally decide the general lines 
of its policy. 

What use will the new elements that have been admitted to 
the party be likely to make of their opportunity? Here we have 
mainly two classes of persons to consider — first the women and 
second the intellectuals, who may, of course, be themselves women. 

The old organization of the party gave the women very little 
representation indeed. It is true that there are at least 600,000 
women now organized in trade unions in England; but a large 
majority of these are in mixed unions, including both men and 
women, and as a rule these unions are governed principally, if 
not entirely, by the men members. The only union of any im- 
portance through which women make their voice felt either in the 
Trades Union Congress or in the Labour party is the National 
Federation of Women Workers. There is also in the Labour party 
a body called the Women's Labour League, a political organiza- 
tion of women attached to the labor movement. This has been 
in the past comparatively small, but under the new constitution it 
has been absorbed into the party machinery, and it is intended 
greatly to extend it, and to use it as a rallying point for women 
members whom it is hoped to attract. The importance of women 
in the next election will be obviously very great indeed, and all 
the parties are using every endeavor to attract them into their 
organizations. How far labor will succeed it is as yet impossible 
to say, but the strength of the rival campaigns which are already 
in progress seems to indicate some apprehension among the other 
parties. 

The second element of importance is the intellectual element. 
Evidence comes to hand every day that an increasing proportion 
of professional men, members of the salariat in industry, civil 
servants, and above all soldiers of the middle classes, are sick 
and tired of the old parties and are seeking for a new allegiance. 
The question is how far these important elements, which are at 
present largely "at a loose end," can really be attracted into the 
labor movement, or will find themselves at home if they are tempo- 
rarily attracted into it. The labor movement is, as we have 
seen, in many respects intensely conservative, not so much in its 
desire to conserve the existing order of society, as in its desire 
to conserve the institutions which it has itself built up within 
that order. There are not a few labor men who regard with 
apprehension the coming into what they regard as their move- 
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ment of men and women who are not of the same social class and 
have not the same social habits. They are afraid that if their 
movement is widened it will at the same time lose its distinctive 
character, even if it is not entirely in any sense "captured." 

At the same time as the Labour party had under consideration 
its new constitution there was presented to it a Memorandum on 
future policy, entitled "Labour in the New Social Order." This 
has not yet been definitely adopted, but it is to come before the 
next party conference in the middle of the present year. This 
Memorandum bears in every line the evidence that it was written 
by no less a person than Mr. Sidney Webb. That is to say, it 
embodies in the new form, dictated by changes resulting from the 
war, the ideas of Fabianism — its insistence upon the extension of 
nationalization, municipalization, and state control, and its con- 
centration upon the prevention or abolition of destitution. The 
present writer is not perhaps a good critic of such a document 
because, on questions of labor policy, he has long found himself 
in marked opposition to Mr. Sidney Webb and his Fabian col- 
leagues, and to him it seems that the Memorandum upon "Labour 
in the New Social Order" is very much a case of pouring old 
wine into new bottles. Within its limitations Mr. Webb's Memo- 
randum is comprehensive enough. It demands taxation of a 
drastic character, it demands a levy upon capital of a consider- 
able amount, it would involve the expenditure of vast sums upon 
social reforms designed to> mitigate the hardships of the industrial 
system, but exactly what it lacks is the note of imagination. Mr. 
Webb is still obsessed by the power of administration and legisla- 
tion ; he still conceives, as the Fabians have always conceived, that 
the solution of the social problem can be expressed in acts of 
Parliament, and in a Fabianized civil service. He does not strike 
the note which will really bring a new spirit into the labor move- 
ment. 

It is, however, upon the striking of this note that the success 
of the new Labour party ultimately depends. There has been for 
some time stirring in the rank and file of the workers themselves 
a growing aspiration towards a social order which shall be really 
new. The driving force behind this idea is not the abolition of 
poverty; it is the realization of freedom. But of freedom, I fear, 
Mr. Webb has very little real conception. He still conceives the 
mass of men as persons who ought to be decently treated, not as 
persons who ought freely to organize their own conditions of 
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life; in short, his conception of a new social order is still that 
of an order that is ordained from without, and not realized from 
within. The new movement in the ranks of labor has so far found 
little or no political expression — it has been mainly an industrial 
movement, resulting from, or at least aggravated by, the oppres- 
sion of workshop conditions. It has expressed itself in revolt 
against current industrial legislation, against both the Insurance 
act of 1911 and the Munitions acts of the war period, but it 
has been far more than a reaction against oppression. It has 
also been a positive assertion of the right of the workers to take 
into their own hands the ordering of their own lives. 

We too often speak of the intellectuals as of a distinct social 
caste, clearly separated from the ordinary working man. But in 
fact one of the most significant developments of recent years is 
the growth of culture amongst the working classes themselves. In 
the face of very considerable difficulties the spread of education 
amongst the workers during the last decade has been very great 
indeed, and adult working class education was continually gaining 
ground before the war, and has not even been put back by the 
extraordinarily difficult circumstances which the war has brought 
into being. This new working-class education is in many respects 
unsystematic, and even in violent conflict with itself. At one ex- 
treme it is preaching the idea of purely working-class culture, 
clearly distinct from bourgeois culture, and expressing what the 
French syndicalists would call les idees proletariennes. 

This movement towards an exclusively working-class culture is 
largely in the hands of a body called the Central Labour College, 
with an auxiliary propagandist organization called the Plebs 
League. Its activity in South Wales has been analyzed from 
an unsympathetic standpoint in the reports of the Commissioners 
on Industrial Unrest who were appointed in the summer of 1917 — 
reports which have been recently republished by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and are therefore accessible to the 
American reader. 

The Central Labour College itself has been compelled by the 
exigencies of war to close its doors to full-time students; but it 
is still conducting with increasing vigor classes in many pro- 
vincial towns, and in these classes it preaches the ideas of "indus- 
trial unionism," and teaches Marxian economics and the Marxian 
conception of historical evolution. 

Side by side with this class-conscious educational movement 
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is the larger movement organized by the Workers' Educational 
Association, and acting in cooperation with special committees 
set up by the universities. These Tutorial Classes set out with 
an attempt at education from a non-sectarian and non-party 
political point of view; but the students trained in them are for 
the most part active members of the industrial and political labor 
movement, and certainly as training grounds for active labor 
workers <and officials they have so far proved not inferior to the 
classes of the Central Labour College. A violent conflict rages 
between these two organizations ; or rather the Central Labour 
College directs against the Workers' Educational Association a 
constant and bitter attack. It accuses the W. E. A. of being a 
reactionary body, designed not to "foster class consciousness" 
among the workers but to convince them of the righteousness of 
bourgeois economics and bourgeois history. 

It has been necessary to dwell upon this quarrel because it is 
to some extent the key to the internal ferment that is in progress 
in the ranks of labor, at least among the younger men. Unless 
we understand the nature of this ferment we shall be likely to 
misunderstand the new developments in the labor movement itself. 

It is not perhaps generally understood, even in this country, 
how much ground the extremists in the labor movement have 
gained during the last two or three years. They are still, no 
doubt, an insignificant minority if their strength is estimated 
purely by the counting of heads, but their influence in the labor 
movement has undoubtedly increased to a very great extent, and 
the counting of heads produces most misleading results. The 
theory of the dominance of a conscious minority, so often preached 
by the French syndicalists, is, indeed, not so much a theory as 
a fact. Labor is bound to be dominated by a conscious minority, 
and the minority which is most conscious is most likely to secure 
domination. 

The extremist movement owes its strength to ideas and its 
weakness to lack of ideas. It is gaining ground to the extent 
to which the younger men connected with it are acquiring a theo- 
retical position of their own, and a culture of their own on which 
this theoretical position is based. It is weak in so far as even 
the majority of those who are active among the extremists have 
as yet developed this culture and this theory only in an imperfect 
degree. The spread of classes, and the desire for a better under- 
standing of the industrial system, and of the growth of modern 
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society, are the signs of the real driving force behind the move- 
ment; and those who are truly the leaders of the new movement 
are fully alive to the need for basing it upon a culture and under- 
standing of its own. 

Doubtless there is much in this culture and in the teaching of 
the Central Labour College, the Scottish Labour College, and 
other educational bodies that have arisen during the last few years, 
which is not of permanent value or of absolute truth. The new 
culture is, in many of its manifestations, narrow and intolerant : 
it is preoccupied entirely with its own immediate problems, and 
it has the tendency of the untrained mind to twist facts to fit its 
own point of view. This is, indeed, at the present moment its 
greatest handicap. Its apostles are often so sure that they have 
the whole truth, and that no one before has had anything at all 
of the truth. This weakness, this "half-baked" character, as 
some would call it, of the new proletarian theory, blinds many to 
its real value and importance. They see its crudities; but they 
do not see that in spite of them it is sincere and in essence truthful. 
It is too violent a break away from traditional theories and ways 
of looking at facts to appeal to the majority of those who have 
been very much in the midst of such theories. It must, however, 
be remembered that the majority of the working class have not 
been brought up among theories at all ; or, if they have been dom- 
inated by theories, at least they have not known that they were 
being so dominated and have not been used to the regular criticism 
and analysis of their presuppositions. Hence, the new gospels 
and the new proletarian teaching come to them with a forcible 
appeal. They see the compelling nature of the interpretations 
put before them, and they are not too critical of the substratum 
of fact upon which these theories are based. They do not mind 
the narrowness and the intolerance, because they have had too 
little chance of being broad themselves, and because tolerance is 
not a virtue they have too often met. 

Even then, if we admit that the new "proletarians" have not 
found a new and essential form of truth, we can, nevertheless, 
already see that they have opened up a new avenue of thought 
to many of the younger men in the working classes. Their theories 
will become less rigid and definite as time goes on. Their scientific 
analysis of capitalism will acquire some of the elasticity which all 
real science possesses. Their narrower criticism will fuse with 
the wider culture of the past ; but their service to the labor move- 
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ment will, for all that, have been a very real one; for they will 
have brought to labor education a new force and a vitality which 
it sadly needed. 

It must not be understood that this force is in any sense lacking 
in many of the classes conducted under the auspices of the Work- 
ers' Educational Association. It is indeed most manifestly present 
in them, and often in forms less crude and narrow than in the 
classes of the Central Labour College; but the W. E. A. as a 
whole has no such coherence or uniform point of view as gives 
its strength to the C. L. C. It is rather a medium through which 
good teaching work and good learning can find expression, than 
a driving force of the nature of the C. L. C. 

An important question of the immediate future is how far the 
various streams of influence which we have been analyzing will suc- 
ceed in uniting themselves into a greater whole. How far will 
the new Labour party, for instance, be able to shake off old catch- 
words, and to ally itself with the newer tendencies of the rank 
and file; and how far will the rank and file movement be able to 
accommodate itself to the necessarily slower pace of official labor? 
How far, again, will the great trade unions be able to rid them- 
selves of their clogging conservatism and to ally themselves with 
the official movement which makes an increasing appeal to their 
own younger members? In short, how far is a united labor move- 
ment possible? 

I do not believe that the reconciliation will be easy; but I do 
not believe it to be by any means impossible. Clearly, the chances 
of it will depend to a large measure upon external circumstances. 
If the pressure from outside is great, the Labour movement may 
well be forced to unite in self-defence. If the issues in industry 
after the war are sufficiently big to call for it, united action may 
become imperative. But, apart from these external forms of 
pressure, there is hope from within. As we saw, the present 
tendency in the trade union world is largely centralist; the two 
extremes tend to converge in times of danger upon a large center 
party. If this center party can get a comprehensive program, 
inspired by new ideas, and at the same time capable at least of 
partial translation into an immediate policy, it has a great chance 
of rallying all except the irreconcilables on both sides. Doubt- 
less there are certain born Left Wing men who will remain 
outside any consolidated movement. Doubtless there are also some 
of the Right Wing, temperamentally averse from extreme courses 
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and long views, who will be permanently lost to labor — if, indeed, 
their secession is to be regarded as a loss; but the great mass 
of the movement, and, above all, of its leaders, belongs to neither 
of these categories. It will take a lead if the lead is courageously 
given. 

The program at present outlined by the new Labour party by no 
means fills the bill; but it must be remembered that so far the 
party is in its infancy, and has necessarily had to concentrate 
mainly on questions of internal organization. Circumstances have 
led it inevitably to place more power in the hands of its local 
bodies. This is all to the good ; for it is in the local bodies that 
the new ideas are principally germinating. When the period of 
organization is past will come the period for the framing of a 
new and comprehensive program, and then possibly some of the 
older leaders will get the shock of their lives ; for the ideas which 
are being preached through the country by propagandist bodies 
of many kinds are bearing fruit rapidly. The principal of these 
ideas, so far as influence goes, is the idea of the control of in- 
dustry. It is hardly possible to find a local labor meeting of any 
importance at which questions of after-war policy are being dis- 
cussed, without finding that the discussion at once switches on 
to this question. It may begin with a discussion of wages, or 
hours, or the reinstatement of trade union conditions, or the re- 
moval of compulsory arbitration, or any other of the hundred 
and one immediate problems that the war has raised for the work- 
ing class; but as soon as it gets to remedies invariably some one 
will stand up and insist that the key to the situation lies largely 
in the measure of control which the workers are able to exercise 
over industry. He will appeal to the trade union movement to 
fit itself for the task of supplanting capitalism in the control of 
industry ; he will urge that nationalization by itself, or municipal- 
ization, will effect no radical change in the status of labor; and 
he will affirm that what the workers really want is a greater con- 
trol over the workshop and over industry as a whole. 

This ferment of ideas has, indeed, found recognition among the 
apostles of the existing order. The Whitley Report, issued by a 
government committee, and endorsed by the War Cabinet itself, 
is a tribute, if an unsatisfactory one, to the new demands. The 
Times has written leading articles and special articles again and 
again to show how the new claim may be granted in seeming, with- 
out any real change in the industrial order. The working-class 
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demand for a growing measure of exclusive control over industry 
has been freely countered by the offer of a partial and limited 
joint control by employers and trade union representatives. 

I am not concerned here with the value or merits of these sug- 
gestions from government and journalistic quarters. I am con- 
cerned only with the real character of the labor demands. This 
is no doubt to some extent imperfectly articulate. It is a demand 
for control ; but often there is no concrete understanding of what 
is meant by control and no detailed program for securing con- 
trol. Essentially, however, the demand is not for any alliance 
between capital and labor, or for any sharing of control and re- 
sponsibility between them, but for an actual transference of some 
of the power of capital to working-class organizations. The point 
is that the real labor claim is not for joint control, but for a 
transference of control. 

This movement towards control among the rank and file of the 
workers has found its principal expression in what is known as 
the shop stewards' movement. There has grown up, principally 
in the engineering industry, a robust organization during the war 
inside the workshops themselves. The trade unions, partially dis- 
armed as the result of war conditions, have no longer through 
their old forms of organization met the needs of the time, and 
the workers in each factory or workshop have felt the need for 
representatives more in touch with their need and immediate griev- 
ances and more capable of voicing immediately their point of view. 
They have, therefore, chosen to represent them the shop stewards, 
and these shop stewards have often formed works committees, and 
shop committees within a factory, and even, in many cases, work- 
ers' committees extending over most of the factories in a district. 
This new organization has been for the most part unofficial in 
character, and has not, except in isolated cases, received explicit 
recognition from the trade unions concerned, although the trade 
unions are now beginning to take the matter in hand, and to 
endeavor to regularize the position of the shop steward, and give 
him definite functions under their rules. 

The shop stewards' movement suffers from the weakness which 
is almost invariably found in an organization created so rapidly, 
and with so few resources at its back — its personnel is still in many 
cases defective. It is improvised just as the war departments 
of the state are improvised, and we know what opportunities for 
human fallibility such improvisation affords. But despite its 
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weakness the shop stewards' movement is a really vital movement, 
certainly destined to persist, not wholly in its present form, but 
in a form not essentially different. It has found the missing link 
in trade union organization and the more democratic character 
which it contributes to trade unionism will undoubtedly survive 
the circumstances which called it into being. 

Organization based upon the workshop is closely connected 
with the policy of control. Control by the workers over the work- 
shop necessarily calls for an organization embracing the work- 
shop, and such an organization tends reciprocally to call into 
being the policy of control. This has been constantly seen during 
the war period. A shop stewards' movement may have come into 
being in consequence of some immediate grievance, often of a quite 
minor character ; but every such movement, and indeed every rank 
and file movement, whatever the form it takes, as soon as it gets 
down to reflection upon its position, adopts a policy which places 
control in the forefront of its demands. 

Theoretical sanction for the demand for control is no doubt 
often lacking; but theoretical movements centering round the idea 
of control are by no means lacking. Among the proletarians the 
industrial unionists have long advocated this policy, while for the 
last decade or so there has been a growing group of "National 
Guildsmen," or "Guild Socialists," who, in this respect, adopt a 
similar policy. It is true that there is a wide difference between 
the industrial unionists and the guild socialists: the industrial 
unionists seek the abolition of the state, and the substitution of 
a purely industrial society ; whereas the guildsmen affirm the neces- 
sity of a democratic state, side by side with a self-governing organ- 
ization of industry, based upon the idea of workers' control. The 
guild movement has, to some extent, a bourgeois origin, and this 
makes it suspect among the more extreme proletarians. It has, 
moreover, gained an increasing hold over many of the younger 
trade unionists, and in the long run its ideas are probably more 
likely to make headway than those of the Marxian industrial 
unionists. At any rate, it forms a far more possible rallying point 
for labor forces, since it is neither so dogmatic nor so exclusive 
in its tendencies as industrial unionism. It commands the allegi- 
ance, moreover, of a growing proportion of the younger intellect- 
uals in the labor movement; and if, as seems probable, these are 
destined to play a far more important part in the future of British 
labor than they have played in the past, the current should set 
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in favor of guild socialism. In the opinion of the present writer 
this is the probable course of events; but it must be recognized 
that labor in Great Britain has intensely conservative character- 
istics, and that it will be very difficult to shake the established 
trade unions out of the ideas of the last century. 

If the trade union movement cleaves to old ideas, industrial 
unionism in its extreme forms will gain ground as a reaction 
against it. If, on the other hand, the trade union movement as 
a whole adjusts itself to the new tendencies, the probability is 
that guild socialism, or something like it, will be the form which 
its new orientation will take. It is too early yet to say which 
of these two tendencies will prevail. If the present writer believes 
that the second has the best hope of success that is perhaps partly 
because he is himself a National Guildsman, and partly because 
he is, by nature, an optimist. Time, and the pressure of external 
events alone will settle the issue. 
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